xvi                    'The  Character.

excellence, deals with another country.   It is the History
of the Turks by Richard Knolles.

The character_was definitely introduced into English
literature when the historians took as their subjects con-
temporary or recent events at home, and, abandoning
the methods of the chronicle, fashioned their work on
classical models. Its introduction had been further
prepared to some extent by the growing interest in lives,
which, unlike chronicles that recorded events, recognized
the part played by men in the control of events. In his
Advancement of Learning Bacon regretted that English-
men gave so little thought to describing the deeds and
characters of their great countrymen. c I do find strange \
he said, * that these times have so little esteemed the
virtues of the times, as that the writing of lives should
be no more frequent.' He and Hayward both wrote
lives with the consciousness that their methods were new
in English, though largely borrowed from the classics.1
Hayward tried to produce a picture of the period he
dealt with, and his means for procuring harmoniousness
of design was to cfentre attention on the person of the
sovereign. It is a conception of history not as a register
of facts but as a representation of the national drama.

1 Bacon told Queen Elizabeth that there was no treason in Hayward's
Henry IV, but * very much felony *, because Hayward ' had stolen many
of his sentences and conceits out of Cornelius Tacitus' (Apophthegms, 58).
Hayward and Bacon had a precursor in the author of The History of Kir.g
Richard the Thirds, generally attributed to Sir Thomas More, and printed
in the collection of his works published in 1557. It was known to the
chroniclers, but it did not affect the writing of history. Nor did George
Cavendish's Life and Death of Thomas Wolsey, which they likewise uesd
for its facts.